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The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, of Philadel- 
phia, More Manufactured History. 


Countless the number of times this Society has been lauded as 
a Society of Irish and so of Catholics who did great services during 
the Revolution by arms or purse. 

It is constantly repeated, and all the while gains in force as a 
fact of History that twenty seven of its members during the time 
Washington’s starving army was at Valley Forge made a collection 
in Philadelphia, and contributed one hundred and three thousand 
five hundred pounds to a total contribution of citizens of three hun- 
dred thousand pounds which was disbursed in providing supplies to 
the distressed soldiers of Washington at Valley Forge. 

This alleged fact is narrated with all sorts of embellishments or 
oratorical or rhetorical “frills.” | One, I remember, represented 
Thomas FitzSimons (that is the correct spelling of his name) trund- - 
led a wheelbarrow through the streets of Philadelphia making the 
collection while the citizens threw money in the barrow. 

It would be an amusing collection to present the many forms in 
which the recital of this alleged incident is given. How loud, and 
boisterous even are the cheers which orators are given who relate it. 

But to pass over the many instances in Catholic or Irish (both 
ate the same now-a-days) “histories,” or orations in which this claim 
is made for these patriots, let us get to what ought. to be considered 
the best possible authority—a President of the Hibernian Society of 
Philadelphia ‘which claim to be the Friendly Sons by merging - in 
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1791, and which has in late years changed its name to that of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 

Here is the statement and claim made by the President, Mr. 
William Brice, at the Quarterly meeting September 17, 1891. 

He named several members who became “most conspicuous during 
that terrible struggle,” he spoke of others who rendered good services 
in providing necessities and “in one notable case turned these needed 
stores over to the starving army.” Then he proceeds: 

“But that terrible Winter of 1777 was upon them, and the army 
lay encamped at Valley Forge with a much greater chance of 
surrendering to hunger and cold than to the enemy in the field.” 

“In this terrible emergency, Robert Morris, an honorary member 
of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, startea a subscription in order 
to raise money sufficient to save the army, heading it with his own 
subscription of £10,000 sterling, which was immediately followed 
by the subscription of Blair McClenachan for a like amount, and in 
a few hours there was subscribed among that small body of patriotic 
men (at this date not exceeding 50 members) the generous sum of 
£ 103,500 sterling ($517,500); the additional subscrips; 
tions by the citizens of Philadelphia making the total amount three 
hundred pounds sterling money, that beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
saved the army in this terrible emergency and crowned the Revolution 
with success. Of such great importance was this subscription paper 
considered, that it was universally hailed as “The Second Declaration 
of Independence.” 

How comical that all reads when truth shines upon it. 

All the writers, orators and enthusiasts who recite that bosom: 
swelling tale seem not to know or to remember that during “the 
winter of 1777” while Washington was at Valley Forge the British 
were in possession of Philadelphia. 

That little but important fact destroys all the force of the mer 
rative. Just think of the British army in Philadelphia and the cit- 
izens of Philadelphia sending around subscription lists or trundling 
barrows through the streets making money collections to get provis 
ions for Washington’s army. 

Need more be told to show how untrue the claim is and how false 
many “historical” statements are? 

The Society was not a “Catholic”Society even in its membership. 
But few Catholics belonged to it. Commodore John Barry, George 
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Meade, Thomas FitzSimons, Michael Morgan O’Brien, General 
Stephen Moylan, James Moylan, John Moylan, Jasper Moylan, are 
probably all the Catholics who belonged to the old Society. Some of 
these had about as much Catholicity as “prominent Catholics” usually 
have now. So it was not “Catholic,” as is often asserted. In the 
claim made by Mr. Charles A. Hanna in his great work, “The Scotch- 
Irish,” it was not even “Irish” as that title was understood until of 
recent days, but the founders who.called themselves and associates 
“Trish” were really, says Mr. Hanna, “Scotch-Irish.” : 

They must have been ashamed to call themselves so. 

But as they themselves said it—that they were “Irish,” History 
cannot not be perverted to now make them what respectable people 
would not have then permitted themselves to be called. “But 
what about that collection for the starving American soldiers?” Is 
there no foundation whatever for the story? None whatever in the 
form and manner related. 

Here is the history of the event intended to be told: 

In 1780 the American Revolution was in its most serious condition. 
Congress had no credit. Its issues of paper money were worth about one 
thousand paper dollars for one of hard money. So food, military 
stores and supplies may be said to have been unpurchaseable. The 
people were disheartened. They were tired out with war. Gloom, apathy 
and failure prevailed. As the government had no credit a number 
of patriots combined to give their credit to Congress so that recruits 
for the army could be secured and forwarded to Washington at Mor 
ristown, N. J. They met June 8, 1780. Subscriptions were given to 
promote recruiting by giving bounties. News came that Charleston 
had fallen. That meant final disaster unless a new awakening came 
to the people and the army was furnished with supplies which the 
Government had no credit to buy and its money was of no value to 
secure. So the subscribers of June 8th and others, met on June 17. 
It was agreed to raise three hundred’ pounds Pennsylvania currency 
in hard money as the capital of a Bank to buy and send supplies to 
the army. This subscription list read: 

“Whereas in the present situation of public affairs the greatest 
and most vigorous exertions are necessary for the successful manage 
ment of the just and necessary war with Great Britain, we the subscrit- 
ers, deeply impressed with the sentiments that on such an oecasion 
should govern us, in the prosecution of the war on the event of which | 
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our. own freedom and that of our posterity, and the freedom and 
independence of the United States are all involved—hereby severally 
pledge our property and credit for the several sums specified and 
mentioned after our names, in order to support the credit of a bank 
to be established for furnishing a supply of provisions for the armies 
of the United States.” 

Ninety two subscriptions were made and the three hundred 
thousand pounds Pennsylvania currency contributed. There were 
twenty seven members of the Sons of St. Patrick among the ninety two 
subscribers. That’s the basis of the story, that the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick gave about one third of the amount to “relieve Washington’s 
starving army in the Winter of 1777 at Valley Forge.” The Patriots 
of the winter of 1777 would have been all dead by the summer of 1780. 

The ninety two Patriots organized the Bank of Pennsylvania on 
their credit. They borrowed money, bought supplies and sent them to 
the army. They took whatever kind of money Congress could pay 
in. The United States credit was pledged for £15,000 in bills of 
exehange deposited with the Bank besides “such current funds as 
could be spared from other services.” 

The Bank continued for a year and a half. It supplied three 
millions of rations and three hundred barrels of rum—don’t forget 
the rum. The Bank closed its affairs near the end of 1784—after 
the war. 

All that was a great service. Those who pledged their credit in 
June 1780 are just as worthy of honor as those who pledged “their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred honors” in July 1776. Indeed 
in truth more so. The pledgers of 1776 scattered within 
six months on the approach of the British army. The pledgers of 1780 
stood to their pledge, gave their money and saved the army and so 
the Liberty and Independence proclaimed by the July 1776 pledgers. 
‘But see how their act has been obscured and thwarted into a glorifica- 
ition of less than one third their number simply because our Irish 
glorifiers boast of the services of their own and don’t know the truth 
and so make their stories most ridiculous by prattling about collecting 
money. in°1777-8.-in Philadelphia, then in British possession, for 
Washington’s starving army when the fact is that the twenty- 
seven they boast of didn’t give a pound for more than two years after. 
_: ' Besides they always multiply-by five to turn “pounds” into dollars 
not-knowing that Pennsylvania currency was but $2. 66 2-3, or say, 
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just about the one half the boasters declared to have been contributed. 

But this tale will be repeated thousands of times more. It is too 
good a thing to die. I have heard a priest tell it on the altar; or- 
ators and writers have made countless thousands of bosoms swell with 
pride. Many will follow and multitudes swell. If one were to arise 
in a public assembly and deny the orator he would be “crushed to. 
earth” as truth usually is. 

Whenever you hear or read of any “Catholic” or “Irish” incident 
in American History that makes your blood jingle and run swiftly,. 
your eyes glisten and your heart bound, don’t believe it. It is not 
true or not true as told. “And there are others.” 





Sir George Calvert had been interested in American colonization 
from 1609. In 1620 he purchased rights in Newfoundland; about 
1622 he became a Catholic, and obtained a direct grant from the 
crown of a province in Newfoundland. The name he gave it tells his 


faith. It was no Protestant who gave the name of Avalon to the 
province. Glastonbury (Avalon) was in Catholic tradition the cradle 
of Christianity in England. The man who named his province Avalon, 
who put on his tokens the holy thorn believed to blossom at Christmas: 
was no Protestant. His Catholicity stands revealed and confessed. 
Even when the grant of Maryland was obtained the lordship of Avalon 
was always expressed. .The title clung to by the Catholic Calverts was 
distinctively Catholic. In 162% Sir George Calvert sent out two 
Seminary priests to Avalon. This is proved to us by the Anglican 
intolerance which denounced him. Though a member of the Council 
of Virginia Sir George was excluded from Virginia in 1629 as @ 
Catholic. In 1630 Sir George with Lord Arundell, of Wardour, so- 
licited and obtained a charter for lands south of James River, but 
Clayborne and the Virginia Anglicans, obtained a revocation of that 
eharter, and Arundell dying Sir George applied for the land north of 
the Potomac. When his son Cecilius attempted to settle the Anglican 
persecution continued, his vessels were brought back, overhauled, and 
Clayborne was sent on to break up his Maryland colony.—Am. Cath. 
News. (Dr. Shea, Editor) June 24, ’91. 
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Our Church and Our Rector—1889-1902. 


Twelve years have passed since we claimed our Blessed Lady as 
our patroness under the loving title of Our Lady of Mercy. 

Great zeal in his holy calling and business-like adaptability, the 
chief characteristics of Reverend Gerald P. Coghlan, have aided much 
in the completion of the great temple of God, dedicated under the 
title of “Church of Our Lady of Mercy,” Philadelphia. 

On October 1, 1889, Reverend Gerald P. Coghlan, of St. Peter’s 
Church, Reading, Pa., received from His Grace Archbishop Ryan the 
following letter: 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 30, 1889. 
Dear Fatuer CoGHLaNn: 

You will please to take charge of the erection of the new church 
on Broad and Susquehanna Avenue, in this city, on the 14th of 
October, by which time I shall inform you of your successor’s ap- 
pointment. 

Wishing you all success in this important undertaking, I am, 
dear Father Coghlan, 

Yours sincerely, 
P. J. Ryan, Archbishop. 

A fortnight later Father Coghlan assumed charge of the infant 
parish. On November 2d the ground was broken for the chapel 
erected at Park and Susquehanna Avenues. On the 25th of the same 
month the cornerstone was laid by Bishop Prendergast—then being 
Very Reverend—assisted by the late Reverend Peter F. Sullivan, 
rector of St. Edward’s Church. On the 22d of December, the same 
year, the chapel was dedicated by Archbishop Ryan, the Mass being 
sung by Reverend Joseph O’Keefe, and an eloquent sermon preached 
‘by Monsignor Loughlin. . 

On February 2, 1890, the first Stations of the Cross were blessed 
‘by the Very Reverend Ignatius F. Horstmann, D. D., now Bishop of 
Cleveland ; the same month the first Mission was held by the Domini- 
ans, under the direction of Reverend J. L. O’Neill. On Sunday, 
February 22, the Blessed Virgin’s Sodality, the St. Vincent de Paul 
and T. A. B. Societies were organized. March 23d a lecture was given 
in aid of the church by Father De Cantillon, O. P., the subject of the 
discourse being “Saint Patrick.” 
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The first Fair was opened on April 12th, the proceeds of which 
amounted to $10,270.00. It was held in a temporary frame build- 
ing erected on the site of the present Rectory. 

The Chapel was soon found to be inadequate, so rapidly had the 
congregation increased in numbers, and on May 12th ground was 
again broken for the larger edifice, which it now occupies. 

First Holy Communion was administered on May 25th, and on 
Sunday, June 7th, the Angels’ Sodality was formed. On June 8th 
ground was broken for the pastoral residence, and a handsome granite 
double dwelling soon arose on the south side of the Church. On June 
13th more than a hundred persons were confirmed by Archbishop 
Ryan, it being the first time the Sacrament was administered in the 
Church. 

Many means were taken to-pay off the large debts already in- 
curred on the new Church buildings, among which was the first Straw- 
berry Festival; lasting from May 29th to 31st. It was held in the 
new Rectory. To thank the people and show his gratitude for their 
generous support, Father Coghlan gave the first picnic to Neshaminy 
Falls on July 29th. 

On October 12th, the corner-stone of our magnificent temple was 
laid by Archbishop Ryan, assisted by Bishop Shanley, of North Da- 
kota, and Bishop Horstmann, of Cleveland; the discourse was deli- 
vered by Reverend P. F. O’Hare, Rector of St. Anthony’s Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The two following evenings were devoted to a lecture on “Pales- 
tine,” given by Professor Beard. The basement was opened for the 
second Fair on December 13th, the address being made by ex-Mayor, 
William B. Smith. 

The basement of the present Church, now being used by the 
children, was dedicated Jan. 18, 1891, by Archbishop Ryan; Mass was 
sung by Rev. Patrick J. Dailey, of the Annunciation, and the sermon 
was preached by Very Rev. D. I. McDermott. 

The second Mission was held January 25th, under the direction 
of the Dominican. On February the 8th the Rectory was formally 
opened. 

As the debts increased with the progress of the work, and as the 
bills had to be paid, the second Fair was again reopened in February, 
from which $7000 were realized. On March 15th a collection was 
taken up at the Visitation Church and over $600 were received. On 
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March 22d Reverend J. L. O’Neill delivered a lecture on “The Philos- 
ophy of Irish History.” 

As church matters moved steadily on, Father Coghlan found it 
necessary to look after his “little ones” and the advancement of 
education ; he therefore had two stories built to the original Chapel, 
which he opened as a school, with nine well-lighted and equipped class- 
rooms. It was dedicated on Sunday afternoon, September 1, 1894, 
by Archbishop Ryan, and was formally opened the following day. 
After the dedicatory ceremonies the parishioners assembled in the 
hall, where a delightful entertainment was given. 

On October 24, 1897, just eight years after his appointment, our 
beloved pastor celebrated his Silver Jubilee. Solemn High Mass was 
celebrated by the Reverend Jubilarian, Reverend Joseph A. 
Strahan as deacon, and Reverend D. A. Tighe, 
rector of the Church of the Holy Angels, Chicago, as sub-deacon. 
Archbishop Ryan, Bishop Prendergast, Bishop O’Hara of Scranton, 
and Bishop O’Gorman, of Sioux City, were preseni in the sanctuary. 
The floral decorations, the lighted candles and the richly colored vest- 
ments made a scene of splendor, yet but a faint representation of what 
would be seen when the main edifice should be completed. Surely the 
Jubilarian had cause to rejoice on that blessed morning! but, only 
now does he rejoice when the dream of ten long years is brought 
vividly before his mind. 

Vespers were sung by Father Coghlan, assisted by Father Mc- 
Cabe and the Reverends William A. McLoughlin and Thomas F. 
Moore. The Reverend Thomas J. Shahan, of the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington, D. C., delivered an appropriate discourse in an 
eloquent and impressive manner. 

The children’s Celebration was held the following afternoon. In 
the evening the Parish Meeting was attended by a large number, at 
which time Father Coghlan received a check for $6000. That amount 
he devoted to Church purposes. 

On November 19, 1899, Archbishhop Ryan performed the cere- 
monies of dedication cf the new Church. The dedicatory psalms were 
chanted by Reverend Joseph C. Kelly, of the Immaculate Conception, 
Philadelphia, and the Reverend Joseph A. Strahan, of the Immacu- 
late Conception, Jenkintown. 

Mass was sung by Bishop Prendergast, the late Reverend Thomas 
J. Barry being assistant priest, Reverend William A. McLoughlin 
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deacon, and the late Reverend D. A. Tighe, of Chicago, sub-deacon. 

The sermon was delivered by Archbishop Keane, his theme being, 
“Mercy,” taken from the text “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mcrey.” 

An eloquent address was made by his Eminence, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, in which he congratulated the Archbishop and the Reverend 
Rector on the great work which had been accomplished. 

In the evening Pontifical Vespers were sung by Bishop Fitz- 
maurice, assisted by the Reverend Thomas F. Shannon, rector of St. 
Patrick’s Church, Norristown. 

The sermon was delivered by the Very Reverend D. I. McDermott. 
There were few floral decorations, owing to the beauty of the Church 
itself. 

The first Mission given in the new Church was opened on Sunday, 
January 18, 1900, lasting for two weeks, under the direction of the 
Very Reverend Father Robert, C. P. 

In architecture the Church is one of the finest specimens of 
Romanesque in this country, both in its exterior and interior. Two 
massive towers, surmounted by the Celtic cross, stand 176 feet from 
the pavement, each being 22 feet wide and 88 feet high. The door- 
way connecting the towers is exquisitely molded ; it is 33 feet in width, 
of polished granite elaborately carved; the doors are of heavy oak 
deeply paneled. The rose windows are sixteen feet in diameter, with 
eight lights. The main gable is surmountd by a large cross ninety 
feet above the pavement. At the top of this gable is a niche contain- 
ing a figure of our Lady cf Mercy, eight feet high. The exterior 
walls are of Georgia marble and granite, rock-faced. 

The interior is difficult to describe, as only a faint idea can be 
given of it; to know it in all its beauty and grandeur it must be seen. 
The nave of the Church is 38 feet wide and 152 feet deep. It is ad- 
mirably lighted, there being three rose windows in the gables, three 
in the sanctuary and five in the flank, in all, forty-two windows. Art 
has been lavished upon the sanctuary to rank it among the first in 
richness, beauty and convenience. The altars are of Carrara marble 
and onyx, richly carved, and the railing is of onyx and brass. 

The congregation are to be thanked for their participation in the 
finishing of this grand Church, and have shown their interest and zeal 
in the work of its completion by always answering to the appeals that 
were made. It shall ever stand as a monument, to bring before the 
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minds of others the good will and generosity of its present members. 
SKETCH OF THE RECTOR. 

On July 4, 1848, the Reverend Rector was born in the County 
Mayo, Ireland. He first studied in the Diocesan Seminary of Ballag- 
hadereen. In 1866 he left home and came to his adopted country. 
In 1867 he entered St. Charles’ Seminary at Glen Riddle. In 1868 
he was transferred to the larger Seminary, then situated at Eigh- 
teenti, and Race Streets, in which he studied a thorough course in 
philosophy and theology. 

In 1872 he was ordained by Bishop Wood and appointed to the 
Immaculate Conception Church. In 1875 he was transferred to St. 
Mary’s, but remained there only one year, returning to the Immacu- 
late Conception as assistant Rector. In 1877 he was removed to St. 
Bernard’s Easton. After thirteen months he was appointed Rector 
of St. Aloysius’ Church, Pottstown, where he remained four years. 

On August 29, 1882, he was sent to take charge of old St. Peter’s, 
Reading. During seven years of hard labor he improved the Church, 
and remodeled the Rectory. He also erected and nearly freed from 
debt St. Joseph’s Church, of the same city. He was the means of 
introducing the Sisters of the Good Shepherd into that city. 

From St. Peter’s he was called by Archbishop Ryan to preside 
over his present parish. His countless acts of kindness, his unvaried 
courtesy and his undivided interest in his work, have made him dear 
to all; but his sympathy, generosity and self- sacrificing spirit have 
made him more dear to the poor and unfortunate ones of Christ. 

As he has celebrated his Silver Jubilee as our shepherd, it is the 
heart-felt wish of all his flock that he may celebrate his Golden Jubi- 
Jee as still the beloved Rector of “Our Lady of Mercy.” 


How well, how nobly he’s done his part, 
With steadfast will and with kindly heart, 
With tender love and the ardent zeal 

That a priest of God alone can feel. 

Blest in the flock to his keeping given, 

Blest in the souls he has trained for Heaven, 
Blest—thrice blest—in the great “Well done” 
That seems from the azure sky to come. 


PHiLoMENA M. I. GRIFFIN, 


Graduate of the Parish School, and of the St. Joseph’s Senior 
Centre. 
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Archbishop Whitfield’s Report to the Propa- 
ganda. 


This fragment is probably a part of the original draft of a report 
made to the Propaganda by Archbishop Whitfield in 1830. It is a 
copy from the MSS. in the Archives at Baltimore made December 
dist, 1901. 

“And they have friends to pay nearly the whole of the remainder 
before the time fixed for the payments must come, and this without 
selling their farm of about 1000 acres, which may sell perhaps for 
$8000. 

“As the rescript was never revoked I concluded I could act on it as 
I have done, yet I beg you will confirm it and dispense with their 
strict enclosure, so far as it is necessary to attend the adjoining School 
of the children and permitting female parents, etc. of the children 
visiting the school and examining the progress of the pupils. 

“Three large beautiful churches have been built in the diocese, 
in different directions, one at Hagerstown, about 70 miles distant, one 
at Maryland Tract 60 miles off and one at Marlborough about 50 miles 
hence. The two former, I blessed and opened. Next month or 
in October I shall open the latter. 

“T might add that numerous conversions continued to take place, 
particularly in Baltimore, where our religion is so much respected 
that not one of the many public papers, though edited by Protestants, 
would consent to publish the prospectus of a most violent Anti Catno- 
lic paper, edited in New York called the Protestant, whose editor com- 
plains that Baltimore is lost to them, being completely under the sway 
of Popery. Baltimore now contains 80,500 inhabitants, according to 
the census made at this moment, giving an increase since the last 
census taken 10 years since of about 17,000 inhabitants. 

“T have visited nearly all the churches in the Diocese of Baltimore 
‘and Richmond. In this latter city, out of 20,000 inhabitants, there 
‘are not more than 300 Catholics, there is only a small mean wooden 
chapel and but a very scanty support for a Priest. 

“In the whole Diocese of Richmond, I suppose there are not more 
than 1500 Catholics. Though the city of Richmond is 360 miles 
from Baltimore it only takes us 30 hours to reach it by steam boats, 
viz., from Baltimore to Norfolk 220 miles, 18 hours from Norfolk 
to Richmond 140 miles, 12 hours. Dr. Kelly, though Richmond 
was nis See, never saw it, he remained at Norfolk abuut 18 months. 

“As Washington and Georgetown are within six hours ride, I visit 
them frequently. The fine college in the latter city has received a 
great increase of scholars since the return from Italy of the American 
Jesuits, and I am happy to announce to you that the fathers of the 
Society in my Diocese go hand in hand with me promoting as much 
as they can, the good of religion.” 
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Erection of the See of St. Louis, Missouri. 
Bishop Flaget’s Views Thereon. His 
Opposition to His Trans- 
lation Thereta. 


From the Archives, baitimore. Miscellaneous. 
June 26th, 1816. From Loretto. 
Most Rev’d Father: 

It is a great pity that the people who ought to afford us 
nothing but relief and consolation, are precisely those that give us 
more trouble. Thus, indeed, was our divine Master treated by his 
very disciples ; we his Servants are not to expect a better treatment, and 
we are to rejoice when we are found worthy to suffer for him. 

According to your request I candidly pass my opinion about the 
erection of a new See at St. Louis. I firmly believe that the place 
is of the utmost importance for the good of religion, not only on 
account of the many Catholics that live there now, of those that 
will immediately emigrate thither, as soon as they hear that there 
is a Catholic Bishop, but much more so on account of the many 
nations of Indians, that have never heard of the Christian faith. The 
Bishop that is to be sent thither must be accompanied by a good 
number of priests and zealous ones, because the country is almost 
destitute of them. A seminary and college must be erected in order 
to give to the Catholic religion a superiority over all the other sects 
that are moving every stone to pull down our faith and build their 
errors on its ruins. The R. R. Jesuits are certainly those that would 
suit the best in those quarters, for sixty years ago they carried or 
almost all the work at the missions both among the French people 
and the Indians, and their names there yet in the greatest veneration. 
If the Holy Father was to send a Jesuit as a Bishop and give five or 
six companions, I do not entertain the least doubt, but in less than 
twenty years it would be the most flourishing diocese of all those that 
are in the United States. But if the Pope sends thither a Bishop by 
himself or with one or two priests only, nothing good will result from 
his missions he will work as a zealous missionary, but he will do 
nothing as a Bishop. 

As to my translation to that See, if ever it takes place, it will be 
attended by a great many inconveniences in Kentucky, and upper 
Louisiana will gain very little by it. Since I am in Kentucky I nave 
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erected a Seminary where there are now seven young men studying 
divinity and five others more or less advanced in their studies accord- 
ing to the time of their coming. Three Monasteries for public 
schools in which there are about thirty girls that have taken their 
vows, or are ready to take them, their success in teaching and 
instructing their pupils of every denomination has far surpassed our 
expectations. All these establishments, if ever I am ordered to go, are 
threatened with immediate ruin, because all the priests that attend 
them will follow me. Besides the building of my Cathedral in 
Bardstown which is going on with good speed will be stopped all at 
once, if the people hear that Iam going to move with Messrs. David, 
Chabat to Scheiffer and for it, this building is so much encouraged. It 
is on account of the great esteem and affections which both Catholics 
and Protestants entertain for us. Louisiana on another hand will 
not gain much by my translation, for though I would take along with 
me Messrs. David, Chabat, ete., we wouldn’t be strong enough to on 
the business properly and very little good would result from our 
operations. Besides until now St. Sulpicius has not acknowledged 
my Seminary as a Seminary belonging to the Company and every 
day I am threatened with loosing Messrs. David and Chabat, which 
would cut off all hope of success. 

The R. R. Mr. Durhenny (?) informed me that the Court of Rome 
has a notion to send Mr. Gallitzin in my place. If ever he comes alone, 
he may be sure he will count his days by his trials and tribulations: 
for either he must blindly submit to the old priests that will remain 
here, or he will be at war with them, without any hope of obtaining 
victory. Quod Experienta constat. But if Mr..Gallatzin can come 
with three or four priests, addicted to his cause and capable to support 
his measures, then he will succeed and Kentucky will gain by his 
translation. 

The difficulty will be for the Court of Rome, to supply the Bishop 
with as many Priests as mention. Then it will be better not to 
appoint any, for a Bishop without priests may be compared to an 
excellent general who could pretend to gain victories without an 
army. Before I close my letter I beg of you to inform me who is the 
executor of the Most Rd. Dr. Carroll’s will for I have been told he 
has bequeathed something to me, but the intelligence did not come 
officially. If you write to the Cardinal perfect of the Propaganda 
be so good as to make him sensible of the great inconveniences that 
would result from my translation, and you will serve the cause of 
religion in Kentucky and oblige in a particular manner your. most 
humble and Obed. Servt. tae! ae 4 

a BENEDICT JosERH, ty 

Bishop of RS Ey 
Addressed: : The Rev. Archbishop Neal, mi sir ane. 
Postmarked, Lebanon, June 30th. 
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A Vow to the Blessed Virgin—The Church of the 
Assumption, Philadelphia. 


Mr. Francis Harold Duffee, born in Philadelphia, in 1810, an 
“altar boy” at St. Mary’s during the Hogan-Harold-Conwell schism, 
contributed to the J. C. B. U. Journal of January, 1885, 
the following: 

Apropos of the Rev. Mr. Carter, of the Church of the Assumption. 

There was, I have always thought, one incident in the life of 
Father Carter worthy of remembrance and preservation. I had it 
from the Rev. gentleman’s own lips, while paying him an evening’s 
visit to which I was kindly invited. 

During his voyage home to this city, from Liverpool, on board of 
one of the Trans-Atlantic steamers, the vessel ran aground on an un- 
known and submerged rock in the Atlantic ocean, nearing the coast of 
Canada. The shock and surprise to the captain and passengers at 
finding themselves in this perilous condition, so unlooked for on their 
part, completely unnerved them to an extraordinary degree. 

It was during the night time the occurrence teok place, and the 
gloom and fright among the captain, crew and passengers was 
fearful to contemplate. The sunken rock upon which the vessel 
grounded was surrounded on all sides with deep water, that only added 
to the prevailing apprehension, for it proclaimed the possibility of the 
sinking of the ship after she was thumped to pieces, and released to 
sink in fathoms of water. The horror of that night was one the 
Rev. gentleman told me he never could forget. It was a solemn 
time for meditation. He at once resolved to pray earnestly to the 
Almighty for aid and protection in this hour of his deepest calamity, 
promising and vowing to build in commemoration a memorial church 
to hallow the. event of his miraculous preservation. This religious 
vow was fervently made, and his faith in God’s goodness was not mis- 
placed. The vessel was released from the rock with but slight injury 
soon after the utterance of his prayers and came safely into port. 

Father Carter redeemed his promise and fulfilled his vow in tne 
building of the Church of the Assumption, in Spring Garden Street, 
near 12th, which will ever stand as the memorial of a merciful God’s 
interposition in the ayoidance of the dreadful shipwreck that threat- 
ened the crew and Father Carter on that perilous and fearful night, 
when the vessel grounded on a hidden rock in the Atlantic ocean! 

Puitap’., Dec. 23d, 1884. 
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Bishop England’s Relation of the Benefactions 
of Catholics of Germany and Austria 
to the Church in America. 


° 

Address of the Right Reverend Doctor England, to the teath 
Convention of the Roman Catholic Church of South Carolina, 
delivered at the Cathedral of St. Finibar, in the city of Charleston, 
on Sunday, November the 17th, 1833. 

It was only upon my arrival in Bavaria, I began to discover, how 
much our churches are indebted to that excellent and zealous prelate 
Dr. Rese, lately placed in the newly erected See of Detroit. The 
mischievous enactments of several of the German princes had amongst 
other evils long dammed up the current of alms in the Catholic 
Church. For purposes to which it is not now my province to 
advert, the state had prohibitd its subjects from giving any 
benefaction or aid to any person or institution without its territory. 
Many of the Catholics of Germany, learning from emigrants the 
deplorable situation in which they found themselves at this side of 
the Atlantic, were anxious to help in erecting churches and procurin¥ 
a clergy. The Rev. Dr. Rese visited his native country for the purpose 
of exposing to the view of its inhabitants the difficulties and the 
wants thus felt, and entreating their aid for removing them. The 
zeal of the people, urged them to contribute; but the law of the land 
forbade the contribution. 

At Munich, he after considerable exertion, succeeded in having that 
law so far relaxed, as to permit one contribution to be made and 
transmitted. The venerable archbishop of that See had the amount 
forwarded to the association in Paris, to be distributed amongst our 
churches: but owing to some cause, it had not reached that city, when 
I was there, or at least, if it did, it had not been received by the 
council of the association. And though Bavaria has been charitable, 
we have not been aided. I have requested the council at Paris, to 
have further inquiry made upon the subject; and our late provincia} 
council have desired that letters should also be written to the proper 
quarters for an elucidation. It is surmised by some, that the money 
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arrived in Paris at a period of considerable excitement, and was thus 
impeded in its progress to the American churches. 

In Vienna, Dr. Rese has been successful. The Emperor of Austria, 
after due deliberation, abrogated the law so far as it impeded the 
transmission of the benefactions of his subjects to the churches of the 
United States: his brother the late Cardinal Rodolph became the 
protector of the Society formed for the purpose; and when by his 
death the pretectorate was vacant, it was filled up whilst I was in 
Vienna, in the beginning of last December, by the acceptance of the 
young King of Hungary, the heir apparent to the Austrian throne. 
Upon my arrival in that city, I found that the council was altogether 
uninformed of the actual state of the churches. The active enlightened 
and zealous Nuncio Monsignor Ostini, the apostolic archbishop of 
Vienna, (Milde) the President of the Association, his meritorious 
assistant (Leonard, Bishop of Alala,) and several other members 
of that council told me how necessary it was that they should have 
accurate information, and desired me to draw up such a narrative of 
the state of the churches, as would enable them to perform their duty 
faithfully. I not only complied with their wishes in this respect, but 
I wrote to such of my brethren as had not already communicated with 
them, or whose communications did not reach Vienna; that they 
might each furnish his own statement. I also had an audience with 
the Emperor to thank him for the relaxation of the law, and to 
inform him of the benefit thereby done our churches, and to assure 
him that in them, prayers should be offered for the welfare of his soul 
as a meritorious benefactor, I also waited on the young King of 
Hungary, to thank him for accepting the protectorate of the Society, 
and to exhibit to him its beneficial effects. The council has this year 
made a distribution among our churches, in which that of this 
Diocese has not been forgotten. 

[Catholic Telegraph, Vol. III page 3. Cincinnati, Dec. 13, 1833. 
Library of Congress. } 





Rev. Edward Spillane, 8. J. is compiling a Bibliography of Cath- 
olic American Literature. His aim is to include’ authors of books, 
pamphlets, magazines, articles, translators and editors of newspapers. 














The Church in Boston in 1819. 


In “Letters on the Eastern States,” by William Tudor, Boston 
1819, a relation of the different religious sects is given. It contains: 
“There are several other sects to be found amongst us, but there 
are not of sufficient importance to be numbered. Last of all, came 
the Roman Catholics; and few events of a subordinate kind were more 
remarkable than this. The foundation of a Catholic Church in 
Boston, could only be surpassed by devoting a chamber in the Vatican 
to a Protestant Chapel. 

“Our ancestors had a tenfold horror of the Church of Rome; they 
first seceded from the English Church, because they suspected some 
of the prelates of a leaning to popery. All the prejudices and fears, 
that could be produced from the junction of political jealousy and 
religious bigotry, they brought with them to these shores, and carefully 
nourished. The troubles created by the Indian wars, which was 
stimulated by the French in Canada, kept their animosity alive, and 
the Prince of darkness himself was hardly more an object of horror 
to them, than a Jesuit. They preached and prayed most stoutly and 
frequently against the scarlet lady of Babylon, the antichrist of Rome; 
and even down to the last generation, used all the trite terms of 
vituperation, that were so often applied to the Pope. Their invective 
against him were so well known, that a gentleman of Boston who 
was presented to Clement XIV. was asked by that pontiff, with a 
good natured smile, ‘whether Dr. Sewell still continued to pray for 
the downfall of Babylon.’ 

“Tt was not tillafter the peace of 1783, that attempts were made 
to found a Catholic Church in Massachusetts. A very few Catholic 
families are dispersed over the State, but the only regular church is 
in Boston. Their first place of worship was a small chapel, since 
taken down; and it was a singulaf circumstance, that this chapel was 
originally built by French Protestants, who fled from Catholic per 
secution. In its commencement the congregation was small, and not 
very fortunate in its pastors. It increased gradually by emigrants 
from Ireland, until the building they occupied was unable to contain 
them. They then built a new church, partly from the great and 
meritorious exertions of poor people who composed the congregation 
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whose zeal made them contribute all they could spare from their own 
support; partly by the contributions of some individuals among the 
Protestants, whose liberality on this occasion was not merely of the 
purse, but, considering the previous, hereditary prejudices, of the 
mind. All feelings of this kind have so nearly subsided, that tne 
past generation can hardly picture to themselves the bigotry that 
oppressed even the last. The Pope is no longer an object of fear, 
and if the Catholic religion could get rid of some of its encumbrances, 
which are now not only burdensome, but ridiculous, and revert to the 
simplicity of primitive institutions, many classes of Protestants would 
approach them without distrust, and the most ancient Christian 
church be regarded with higher reverence. The church in Boston 
has derived the greatest advantage from the French Revolution, which 
drove into exile so large a portion of the priesthood. 

“Two individuals of great acquirements, full of charity and piety, 
driven from their distracted country, received the charge of this infant 
church. They have fulfilled the numerous parochial duties required 
by the Catholic religion, with apostolical simplicity and evangelical 
zeal, neither attempting to make proselytes nor to excite controversy ; 
and I presume it cannot be disputed, and I hope will not be considered 
invidious to say, (the circumstance of their congregations being taken 
into view) that the ministry is by far the most arduous and useful in 
the town.” 

In a note relative to the statement about Pope Clement XIV. the 
author says: “Before the papal power had dwindled to the present 
limits, the Court of Rome was amply supplied with intelligence from 
all parts of the world. A knowledge of minute details in distant 
places will not appear wonderful to those who know how the system 
of secret intelligence is matured by the governments, who maintain 
it. What seems mysterious, is in fact very simple, Boston was long 
headquarters of puritanism, and being most zealously opposed to the 
French power in Canada, and the extension of the Catholic religion, 
the Jesuit missionaries, who were the agents for both would of course 
furnish a list of chief individuals in the place, to the Ecclesiastical 
Police of the Pope. 





On Argust 24th 1674, Bishop Calderon of Santiago de Cufa en 
a visitation to Florida, at St. Augustine, gave minor orders to seven 
young mien. the first conferring of Holy Orders in this evestry. 
hea, Vol. 1, p. 170. 

















The Scotch-Irish. 


To the Philadelphia Times Book-Review: 
Your commendation of Mr. Hanna’s “two heavy volumes” relating 

to the Scotch-Irish is merited as to the act of industry involved in the 

compilation. It surely was a “labor of the herculean sort.” 

Though the greater part of all this “collection of treatises” is not of 
direct American historical interest, you pithily summarize the main 
portions of Mr. Hanna’s work on which he bestowed “labor almost 
inconceivable” which are of American historical interest. You do 
not indicate, however, whether the chapters you have concentratedly 
presented are of the “more matured” which may be accepted as “very 
nearly conclusive in a historical and critical sense.” 

Will you permit one to speak who has given a not limited attention 
to the same racial question along the lines of the plain and 
distinctively Irish people in America, if only as an additional aid 
in a solution of the subject. 

First as to the name, “Scotch-Irish.” “It is peculiarly American,” 
says Mr. Hanna. That’s true, but let us see about it a bit further. 

These people from the North of Ireland, “called themselves Sectch.” 
says the compiler. That’s strange. One has not to go deep under 
the surface in historical research in our own State to discover that if 
it be true that these people called themselves “Scotch” they were by 
all others and in public records and prints called Jrisi-—that and 
nothing more. The name “Scotch,” I will venture to say, occurs very 
seldom, indecd rarely, iz “ld time records, and when it docs is 
understood tc mean and really means people from Scotland, the plain 
everyday people who knew not the hyphen. 

These North of Ireland Presbyterians, who came in great numbers 
after, say 1718, called themselves Irish and were spoken of by other 
people and mentioned in public records as such, an hundred times, I 
mnay say, to any instance to'be cited of where they “called themselves 
Scotch.” 

They were known as Irish, but whenever it was needed to speak 
contemptuously of one of them as a low fellow, he was called “as 
Scotch-Irishman.” I have found it so used as early as 1757—Mr. 
Hanna does not cite an earlier use—and his first instance in 1763 
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bears out my statement that the term was used as one of opprobrium. 

In 1757 some one reported to the London authorities that the 
Catholics of Pennsylvania were in a plot against the government, 
consequent upon the anti-Catholic spirit, then prevalent because of 
the French and Indian wars. In endeavoring to discover who the 
hidden informant was—he had not given his name—he was spoken 
of as some despicable character, “some Scotch-Irishman.” That’s 
the way the term originated; that’s the way General Lee used it 
during the Revolution ; that’s the way I have found it used late as 1796. 

These North of Ireland Presbyterians who Mr. Hanna declares 
called themselves Scotch, did not do so when they came to organize 
“themselves into a social body, and Mr. Hanna himself so declares. 

Among the marvelous statements in his “impressive monument 
of his industry, acumen and intellectual grasp,” is the astonishing 
one that when his great people “who called themselves Scotch” 
organized the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Philadelphia, they 
distinctly called themselves Irish. 

What kind of people were they anyhow? The public called them 
Trish. They called themselves “Scotch,” he says. When they 
organized as a society they declared themselves Irish and actually took 
the great St. Patrick as their father and banded together as his sons. 

They surely didn’t know themselves. If they called themselves 
“Scotch,” why didn’t they join the already formed St. Andrew’s Soc- 
iety? The Scotch didn’t take to them, though they called themselves 
“Scotch.” To bear a name not in odium they organized as Irishmen. 
So this great society, the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, that even yet, 
by merging, may oe said to actually exist, is still Irish. 

The fact is that in pre-Revolutionary days the people known as 
Irish were Presbyterians. Catholic immigration had not yet gained 
force. German Catholics were more numerous. 

These Presbyterian Irish were an assertive, an audacious, push- 
ing people. If they did not declare: We are the saints, and the 
land belongs to the saints, they did declare they would have the land, 
and that the Indians were devils and the Quakers their imps, to seek 
to keep them back. They were not averse to being called “Irish,” 
but united under the name. 

Now Mr. Hanna claims nearly everybody who was anybody in 
American history as being of a race that didn’t know its own name, 
or who they were, whether Scotch, who wouldn’t have them, or Irish 
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they themselves didn’t want, save when they sought to honor one 
another. 

The fact of history, as I have found it, is that for, say, the past. 
seventy years, Irish has come to mean “Catholic,” and Scotch-Irish 
“Protestant.” That and nothing more. 

When Catholic immigration began in noticeable force we meet 
instances of the religious antipathy of Irishmen becoming active in 
this country, say, about July 12. Noticeable, too, is the Presbyterian 
hostility to Catholicity, especially active from about 1830 to 1850. 

We, see too, that others saw all this as being simply between the 
Irish. As Irish came in greater numbers and were nearly all Catho- 
lics, others than the Irish Presbyterians sympathized or united with 
them in acts of persecution or social disbarment, so that to be Irish 
simply got to mean Catholic, because the Irish Catholics were a solid 
mass against whom, it may be said, all were combined. The 
Presbyterian Irish simply disjoined themselves from the general 
classification of Irish, and called themselves and were called “Scotch- 
Irish,” the very term of opprobrium used against them two generations 
before. So Scotch-Irish: simply, nowadays, means Protestant Irish 
and Irish means to every one Catholic. 

Mr. Hanna does well to uphold his people. Others are not 
bound to accept his statements as “historically conclusive.” He could 
not expect that. His people are now fixed in American history as 
Scotch-Irish, and yet Mr. Hanna fixes them also as an ignoble elass. 
who didn’t know their own position. Their sons fix it for them, 
though they must tarnish their forbears as a sort of mongrels who 
didn’t know themselves. 

I really reverse the picture and think better of the people who 
called themselves Irish, would not mingle with the Scotch, proclaimed 
themselves Irish, and continued to be Irish until their sons, animated 
with religious intolerance and bigotry, marked themselves off from the 
Irish and took up the name that was only bestowed upon their an- 
cestors, who became despicable in public life. It is yet borne as a 
public protestation that, as Irish is Catholic, they are the kind of 
Irish whose fathers didn’t know whether they were Irish or Scotch. 

Yet I am an admirer of these people of pre-Revolutionary days. 
They hated England worse than the Catholic Irish. But oh, my! 
how they did hate popery, and when England gave the Canadians the 
Quebec bill, granting the Catholic church in Canada her privileges 
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under French law, these Irish Presbyterians just swarmed to Canada, 
before Independence had been declared, to capture the country. They 
could not hold in their hatred of the religion of the people, and they 
suffered for the want of good sense, as even Washington had to tell 
them it was. 

No, they wouldn’t have any Popery in the Protestant colonies, 
but after all they were but instruments in the hands of the Almighty, 
to open to the hated Church its most fertile field. Honor be to them. 
They were true to their convictions, and did not disown the name 
Irish, though their sons fear it as possibly fixing them as Catholies. 
We, the plain Irish, cannot look complacently upon a generation that 
coolly sets up its ancestors as not knowing their racial position or 
name, and declares they called themselves by a name odious to Ameri- 
cans—Scotch—and yet were such conscienceless chaps as to assume 
a name their sons deny their right to. I thought better of them 
until Mr. Hanna’s books told me the kind they were, and he knows 
his own, I presume. 

Martin I. J. GriFFin. 


Philadelphia, May 3. 





a 
The Founding of the Catholic Total Absti- 
mence Union of Philadelphia. 


Editor Catholic Standard and Times, 

Thirty years ago St. Patrick’s day was Sunday. So to-night and 
‘during the same hour I am moved by memories of that night thirty 
years ago to ask you to let me correct the impressions which may have 
been made upon the minds of your readers by the report. you have 
given of the remarks made at the meeting of the Total Abstinence 
Union when Mr. Kearney in response to a call for delegates who had 
‘been at the formation of the Union mentioned myself, and a number 
mow deceased as prime movers, but saying “a committee met on March 
17 to consider the formation of a Union, but it was not organized un- 
til September.” This is wholly erroneous. At my invitation James 
D. Howley, Arthur Keegan, Bernard Ward and Philip Cope met at 
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my home, 1234 Lentz Street, (now Latona) on St. Patrick’s night, 
1872. Mr. Howley, Mr. Keegan and I had been delegates to the 
Baltimore convention on February 22, at which the C. T. A. U. of 
A. was organized. I there proposed the formation of diocesan unions. 
I was defeated and only State and district unions provided for. We 
Philadelphia delegates concluded that notwithstanding the decision 
of the national convention, a local union was a necessity, if the move- 
ment was to advance. That brought about the meeting at my home 
that cold St. Patrick’s night. We met to form a union. We 
resolved to do it. We did it. We elected officers. We ordered 
a constitution to be prepared. We prepared it later and had it 
printed. That union was composed of St. Charles’ Society 
and a youths’ society of 82 boys, which I had organized Sep- 
tember 17, 1871. We started to work as a Union. Mr. Howley was 
president, Mr. Keegan was treasurer and paid for the printing of tne 
constitution. I was secretary. We held frequent meetings as a 
Union. Mr. Howley and I as officers of the Union, called on Father 
Lane, of St. Teresa’s, to ask him to allow the formation of a society 
in that parish, which was the parish I lived in. He consented. I 
wrote out the notice that was read from the altar the following Sun 
day. The society was formed—the first born of the C. T. A. U. of A. 
of Philadelphia. The Union met from time to time at various places. 
The Standard of the time has reports of some of the meetings. At 
this time, there were two other societies not affiliated with the Union 
and not much disposition on the part of the active men whom we met 
to join it. We five who then constituted the Union, concluded to in- 
vite these societies, the Father Matthew and Our Mother of Sorrows, 
to meet us at Columbus Literary Institute, and with St. Teresa’s 
Society, now formed, to resign our offices and give these societies a 
chance to be officially represented in the Union, if they would have it 
so. That was the September meeting Mr. Kearney selects as the date 
of organization of the Union. It was simply a meeting at which new 
officers were chosen. In accord with our plan I resigned the secretary- 
ship and Mr. Blunden, of St. Teresa’s, was chosen. The Union 
simply went on after that as it had gone on before—doing the best its 
members were able to do. It succeeded. 

My con:rades of St. Patrick’s night are all dead, and this nigat 
thirty years after our meeting in my home, I am indeed sad that I, 
the last of the five, must meet the charge that we simply talked from 
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March to September, as a committee about forming a Union. Not 
one of my dead associates ever had the idea that they were not forming 
a Union on that St. Patrick’s night. None ever thought that tne act 
of giving up our official positions in order to allow others to take them 
would be set as the time of forming a Union which had already 
officially formed one society, and was seeking the co-operation of two 
others. They are dead. God rest their souls. They went to judg- 
ment founders of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of Philadel- 
phia. The Union has for thirty years borne the date March 17, 1872, 
as the date of its formation. I am the last. I thank God He has 
spared me to speak for the upholding of their names and my own as 
founders and not simply “prime movers.” I alone of all living men 
was there. Mr. Kearney was not. He may think the Union began 
on his advent to it, but the spirits of our dead friends rise in protest 
against deposing those who met at my home St. Patrick’s night, 1872, 
from being founders of the Union. Respectfully. 
MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
St. Patrick’s Eve, 1902. 





Religious Oppression in Massachusetts. Trial 
of Rev. John Cheverus for Marrying Cath- 
olics and of Mr. Kavanagh, After- 
wards Governor of Maine, for 
Non-Support of “the Congregational Minister 
of His Township.”’ 


LETTER OF REY. JOHN CHEVERUS TO BISHOP CARROLL CONCERNING 
HIS RETURN TO FRANCE. 


Copy in Riggs Library, Georgetown College. ] 
[Copy "= Boston, March 10, 1801. 


Ricut Rev. Str.—Dr. Matignon has already informed you, that 
for having married a Catholic couple, (though the parties presented 
themselves afterwards to a Justice of the Peace) I was indicted and 
tried last October at Wiscasset in the company, and at the same bar 
with thieves, men guilty of forgery, etc., ete. There is still a civil 
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(or rather, a very uncivil) prosecution, carried on against me, for 
the recovery of a fine of 50 pounds of this currency; and this I am 
afraid I shall be condemned to pay. I am the more inclined to think 
so as last Thursday, 5 inst., the judges gave us here a little specimen 
of their good will towards the Catholic religion and its ministers. 

Mr. Kavanagh, a respectable merchant living at New Castle in 
the county of Lincoln, district of Maine, has fitted up at his own ex- 
pense, a small neat Chapel where I officiated last year for better than 
three months. Moreover the same gentleman with his partner, Mr. 
Cottrill has subscribed $1000 for our new church and has already paid 
$750. He thought in consequence, he would be free from paying 
taxes to the Congregational Minister of his township, but the judges 
of the Supreme court now sitting in Boston declared unanimously 
that he must pay for the support of the said minister, even if he had 
a priest always residing with him. The Constitution said 
they obliges every one to contribute for the support of Protestants 
ministers, and them alone, Papists are only tolerated, and as long as 
their ministers behave well, we shall not disturb ‘them, but let them 
expect no more than that.” We were present Dr. Matignon and my- 
self, and as you may suppose listening with rapture to the above and 
many other flattering speeches. I really believe, should my former 
trial come on again, these gentlemen would not be ashamed to see me 
on the Pillory. 

I received about six weeks ago a letter from my father, inclosing 
another one addressed to him by my Parishioners. They beg of him 
to acquaint how much they long for my return. I bedewed the dear 
letter with my tears. I have announced that, since they were still 
attached to their Pastor, I did not want to break asunder their sacred 
and tender ties, by which the church of J. C. had bound me to them, 
that I was willing to return, but that my situation (and I explained 
them what it is) did not permit me to leave this country in a sudden 
manner, that I would take no final resolution till I should hear from 
them, and from my Ecclesiastical Superiors, that in case nothing 
should prevent me, I expected to be able to go from hence after 
Easter, next year. Ono of my Vicaries, the only one out of 4; who 
survived his exile, is now in my parish, with six or seven old priests 
at Mayenne, in the Province of Maine, now departement de la Ma- 
yenne. 

When I came here, I promised my Bishop, I would return when- 
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ever it could be done. He is dead, but after his death the congregation 
of Cardinals appointed an Administer of the diocese who will very 
likely succeed to the Bishopric. I know him and believe he will send 
me order to return. 

However we live in times where less than one year is enough to 
overturn not only individual projects, but even Empires and Nations, 
and therefore I look, as yet, on my return as very uncertain. My only 
wish is to obey the voice of Providence and to go wherever it calls. 
If I must leave this country, I shall leave it with sincere regret of not 
having been so happy as to be personally acquainted with you. 

Your most obedient and humble servant. 
JOHN CHEVERUS. 


David M. Matteson, A. M., Searcher in Historical Records, Cam” 
bridge, Mass., sends THe Researcues, the following as the result of 
investigations. 

Matignon vs. Inhabitants of Newcastle :— 





Records of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts,1800-02, 
folio, 125. 

Mantignon vs. Inhabitants of Newcastle :— 

Francis Anthony Matignon (The name is thus spelt in the re- 
cords), of Boston, Doctor in Divinity, appellant vs. the inhabitants 
of the town of Newcastle in the County of Lincoln, appellees; from a 
judgment of the Court of Common Pleas, held in Boston, in and for 
the county of Suffolk, on the first Tuesday of January, A. D. 1800, 
when and where the appellant was plaintiff and the appellees were 
defendants. In a plea of the case as is in the papers set forth. At 
which Court of Common Pleas judgment was rendered that the in- 
habitants of Newcastle recover against the said Francis Matignon 
costs of suit. This appeal was brought. And now the appellant 
prays leave of court to discontinue this suit, which is granted, paying 
costs to the amount of $49.25. 

This is all there is respecting the case before the Supreme Court. 
It came up in March, 1801. From the files of the case in the Court of 
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Common Pleas, at Boston, which had original jurisdiction in the suit, 
I find the following facts: 

Matignon sued the town of Newcastle in January 1800 for $80 
and damages at $100, the $80 being the amount which the town owed 
him, hav:rg received it to his use and had not paid it over. 

Depositions were made for the defense; I find none for the plain- 
tiff, with one exception. 

Three selectmen and town assessors deposed that there had been 
money raised to support the regularly called minister since 1797, 
(there had been no established minister in the town for some years 
previous to that). James Kavanagh had been assessed his share and 
neither he nor anyone in his behalf had ever applied to them for any 


abatement of the assessment, nor did he tell them he was a Roman 
Catholic. 


Two men deposed that they had seen Kavanagh and Matthew 
Cottrill attended public worship (the Congregational Church is here 
meant) at divers times. On being questioned by Kavanagh one of 
the men said, that he had not seen Kavanagh at meeting since Mr. 
Bailey became minister of the town, but he had been absent from 
meeting himself often. (Bailey became minister of the town in 1797.) 

Kiah Bailey, the settled minister, deposed that he had never seen 
Kavanagh in church, and had been informed that he was a Catholic; 
but he could not say how reliable his information was on the 
subject. 


One Daniel Waters deposed that one Cheverus came to the town 
some time in June or July, 1798 and preached at Cottrill’s, and that 
Kavanagh was there; and in the Summer of 1799 the same preacher 
came again and preached near Kavanagh’s house, and Kavanagh and 
his family attended four or five Sabbaths; and that he, the witness, 
was in Kavanagh’s house one morning to hear what they called mass, 
and that he saw “Kavanagh and his wife kneel and received a thing on 
their tongues, appeared to me like a white wafer given them by Mr. 
Cheverus.” : 

The tax collectors for 1798 and 1799 deposed that Kavanagh 
paid his ministerial tax for both years, but that in 1799 he and 
Cottrill said that they had gotten a writ against the town and would 
sue for the money, and drive the case as far as the law would allow, 
and that if they could not get free as Catholics, they would turn 
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Baptists, and would certainly then get clear. Another man deposed 
to this last statement. 

John Farley, town treasurer for several years, said that in 1798 
and 1799 he received Kavanagh’s ministerial tax for the collector and 
that Kavanagh requested him to pay these taxes to Matignon in 
- Borion. Also that in 1797 the selectmen of Newcast!2 gave an order 
on him as treasurer to the collector, discharging Kavanagh from pay- 
ing any ministerial rate for that year, but that the town meeting 
would not admit the order at the settlement of his, Farley’s account 
with the town. 

That is all that can be gathered from the files of the case. There 
is nothing to show upon what the decision of the court was based, and 
the newspapers in January, 1800 were too full of eulogies of Wash- 
ington to find room for anything else. We shall have to guess at the 
probable reason, and to my mind I think it is because of the lack of a 
settled priest. 

The only evidence on this point is to the effect that Cheverus was 
there once in 1798, and for four or five Sundays in 1799. There is 
nothing to show whether these were successive Sundays. 

Jonathan Greenleaf, Ecclesiastical History of Maine, 235, says, 
“that seven families from Ireland removed to Newcastle and that 
Cheverus first visited them in 1798, when he preached in a barn be- 
longing to Cottrill, and celebrated mass in his house, and that the 
next year a store was fitted up and used as a chapel until a church was 
built. This church, according to Cushman, the historian of New- 
castle, page 295, was built in 1808 and was erected through the 
liberality of Kavanagh and Cottrill, who were both men of prominence 
and wealth.” He also says, “that the chapel was dedicated by Che- 
verus in 1799.” He calls Cheverus, Bishop, though he was not so at 
that time. 

At this time both Matignon and Cheverus were priests in charge 
at Boston. Matignon was evidently the superior, at least he was 
the senior in office. I have reason to suppose, though I am not sure, 
that they were at that time almost, if not quite, the only priests in 
Northern New England. They were both attached to the diocese 
that Carroll presides over, and they were essentially missionaries. It 
was doubtless part of their duty to make the circuit, and it was in 
that manner that Cheverus had been to Newcastle. It will be noticed 
that the money was to be paid to Matignon. I suppose that he 
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brought the suit because he was the superior of the two priests. He 
certainly was not himself a resident priest at Newcastle; in fact, he 
had undoubtedly never been there. I am not learned in the polity of 
Catholic Church, but it seems possible that the suit was brought in 
his name, because to a certain extent, being so far away from the 
head of the diocese, he was permitted by Carroll to bring suits which 
ordinarily the Bishop himself would have brought. This is, of course, 
only a suggestion of the reason why the suit was brought in his name. 
It would be very difficult to prove to a New England court of that 
day, or perhaps of this, that either Cheverus or Matignon could 
in any sense be considered as taking the place of a resident minister, 
and there is no evidence that there was at that time, any other priest 
than Cheverus, who officiated at Newcastle. This it seems to me 
would be the reason, or at least the excuse, under the Massachusetts 
law relating to the ‘ministerial tax, why the town refused in 1797 to 
discharge Kavanagh’s tax in that year, and presumably why his request 
that the amount of his tax be paid to Matignon was not honored. 
This, too, seems to be the best presumption as to the reason for the 
decision in the town’s favor. It will be observed that Matignon did 
not press the suit in the Supreme Court. 

The facts about Cheverus and Matignon have been drawn from 
an article in the Memorial History of Boston, III, 516ff. 

If you can find out from the church records when a priest was 
first regularly settled at Newcastle, it might throw the needed gleam 
of light upon the subject, but I feel pretty sure that the decision of 
the court was based upon the lack of a settled priest. If I can find 
anyone at Newcastle to whom I can apply, I will see if I can obtain 
any information from there. 

Since I wrote the above I have been allowed to inspect the 
records of the Court of Common Pleas, but without result. The 
record merely states that the town, in answer to Matignon’s plea. 
denied that it owed him anything. The court decided that the 
answer was effective, and granted costs to the town. 





The Library of the University of Michigan, Ann Harbor, has a 
MS. copy of Padre Fray Pedro Font’s “Journey of a tour to and 
fro overland from San Miguel de Orcasitas, Sonora, to the ~ of 
San Francisco, Cal. in the years, 1775-6.” : 
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A Short Sketch of the Origin of the Maryland 
Mission. 


BY FATHER CHARLES BROOKE. 


George Calvert descended from tne ancient and noble house of 
Calvert in the Earldom of Flanders, was born at Ripling, in the 
chapelry of Bolton, Yorkshire, about 1582. 

He was educated and took his degree at Oxford. On his return 
from his travels, he was made Secretary to Robert Cecil, one of the 
chief secretaries of the State to James I. Afterwards he was made 
one of the clerks of the Privy Council, was knighted and in 1619 was 
appointed one of the principal Secretaries of State. The year after 
the King granted him a pension of 1000 pounds a year. In 1624 he 
became a Catholic, and himself announced this change to the King, 
rendering at the same time his resignation of his offices. 

The King accepted that of the Secretaryship, but ordered him 
to? retain his office of Privy Counsellor, which he held till the end of 
the King’s reign. On the 6th of February he was created Baron 
Baltimore of Baltimore, County Longford, Ireland. 

Mr. Dodd (Vol. II N. Hist. p. 46.) says, “he was the son of Leon- 
ard Calvert and Alice, daughter of John Crossland of Crossland. He 
was admitted a gentleman commoner of Trinity College, Oxon in 1593 
at 15. This would make the year of his birth 1578. He was 
knighted in 1617 and on the 16th of February, 1624 was raised to the 
peerage. He had applied himself to maritime affairs and made some 
discoveries in America, in recompense whereof he was sole proprietor 
of a part of a continent to which he gave the name of Maryland. He 
was an able Statesman, an enemy however to flattery, selfishness and 
other vices too common among persons in that state of life. He died 
April 15,1632, and lies buried in St. Dunstan’s Chancel, Fleet Street.” 
So far Mr. Dodd. 

To return te Father Brooke’s account. “While yet Secretary of 
Stste he formed the design of establishing a culony in America. The 
locality to which his views were first turned was Newfoundland. He 
accordingly petitioned the crown and obtained a patent constituting 
him with ight of Successior. to his heirs, absolute Lerd and Pro- 
prietor, w:ch the royalties of a court Palatine of a territory in New- 
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foundland, to which he gave the name of the Province of Avalon. 

This was the ancient name of the district in Somersetshire, in 
which Gladstonbury is situated, and he thought that the name of the 
county in which the Christian faith was first planted in Britain, would 
be the most appropriate designation of that which he wished to make 
the first Christian settlement in Newfoundland. On the death of 
King James (March 21, 1625) he repaired to his infant colony where 
he laid out much money in building a suitable residence for himself, 
and in promoting the interests of his plantation. The undertaking 
was unsuccessful. French ships of war assailed the English fisher- 
men, and although Baltimore obtained advantage over the enemy, yet 
finding himself exposed to repeated attacks, he was ultimately obliged 
to abandon the place. He was still however bent on establishing a 
colony, and his views were next directed to the continent of America. 

He found there a territory which appeared suited to his purpose. 
It lay to the North of Virginia and between that and the New 
England Colonies. It was unoccupied, by European settlers and still 
in possession of the native Indians. Lord Baltimore returned to 
England and solicited of Charles I, a grant of the territory in which 
he hoped to renew with more success his colonizing schemes. The 
petition was favorably received, but before the business could be con- 
cluded, Baltimore died, April 15, 1632. He was succeeded in his title 
by his son Cecile, who resolved to carry out his father’s designs, ob- 
tained for himself the grant that had been promised to his father, and 
the King gave to the intended colony the name of Maryland, in honor 
of his Queen Henrietta Maria. The charter was dated June 20, 1632. 
By this charter the territory of Maryland was granted to Lord Balti- 
more, to be holden of the crown of England in common socage, as of 
the Manor of Windsor, paying yearly on Easter Sunday, two Indian 
arrows cf those parts at the Castle of Windsor, and the fifth part 
of the gold and silver are found therein. Cecil married the 
Hon. Anne Arundel, daughter of Thomas, first Lord Arundel of 
Wardour. She died the 23d of July, 1649 at 34. 

The following pages contain interesting papers copied and ex- 


tracted from the Stonyhurst MSS. Vol. IV. 
In Vol. IV. MSS. Anglie, Stonyhurst, No. 107, are 52 pages of a 


mutilated printed copy of the Charter of Maryland, granted by King 
Charles I, to our right trusty and well beloved subject, Cecilius Cal- 
vert, Baron of Baltimore in the Kingdom of Ireland, son and heir of 
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Sir George Calvert, Knt.,late Baron of Baltimore in the same kingdom. 

In the same Vol. IV. MSS. Anglie No. 108 is a MSS. of some 
pages in Latin containing the conditions proposed by the Lord Balti- 
more, Lord and Proprietor of the Province of Maryland in America, 
to all who offer themselves for the new colony, which conditions come 
mence from the Feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
1642, and which are to remain in force, until other or new conditions 
shall be published under the hand and seal of the same noble Lord. 
Dated London, 10 November, 1641.” To these conditions is annexed 
an oath of allegiance to be taken by all settlers to the said Lord Balti- 
more. At the end is a form of certificate by the provincial of tne 
English Province to the effect that he had read the above men- 
tioned colonial conditions and oath, and found nothing in them or 
any of them, which could possibly render the said Lord Cecil Baron 
Baltimore, for having proposed them, or any of his officials for having 
published and enacted them by his order, or any other person or 
persons for accepting them in the Province of Maryland, amenable 
to any censure of excommunication Bulle Ccene or guilty of any 
crime. 





Galway Catholics as Settlers on Land of Wash- 
ington’s. 


[From Letters to Washington. Vol. IV, p. 256 ] 


Rock Creek, Sept. 1st, 1773. 

Sm.—In the Winter 1771, I received a letter from a merchant 
of my acquaintance in Galway, in Ireland, strongly recommending 
some Irish families, who had embarked for America. These poor 
people, finding they could not live under the exactions of their Land- 
lord, on their leases falling, resolved to venture into this part of the 
world, were able to pay their passages, and bring with them some family 
goods and working utensils; besides the particular, and strong re- 
commendations I received, they will show you the testimony given in 
their favor by the Mayor and principal inhabitants of Galway. They 
have had house room and firing on my land since their arrival. 
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The men have worked abroad and by their conduct, justified the re- 
commendations given of them, and I am certain will be of singular 
service wherever they settle, particularly in making meadows, to which 
they have chiefly been accustomed; Thus much in justice to these 
poor people, I have thought proper to say, as they have an intention of 
treating with you about some of your backland. 

Three of tuese men have been so far back as Buffaloe land, over 
the Monongahela. Upon their report, they have all concluded, to 
move with their families and occupy lands, as many others have done, 
in expectation of having the refusal, wnen the property is ascertained ; 
but on seeing your advertisement, I adviz’d them to wait on you and 
know your terms. I have reason to expect, if these people settle them: 
selves to their satisfaction, a very considerable number of their re- 
lations will be soon with them, who are now only waiting to hear from 
them. It would not I apprehend be bad policy in those who possess 
large body tracts of land to lay out a Glebe for a Clergyman, this 


would have considerable weight with many Roman Catholicks, who 
would probably bring their own Clergymen with them. 
{ intended myself taking a trip into these new countries, as they 


are called, and purchasing some land, if terms and title were agreeable, 
in hopes of making it turn to advantage, as my connections in Ire- 
land, enable me to procure a number of very industrious settlers and 
among them some of property with whom I correspond. I have 
lately received a letter dated New York, July 26th from Mr. Foxcroft, 
one of the 72 intended proprietors, by which I find the charter was 
not then obtained. Should matters be settled time enougi this Fall, 
I shall put my resolution into execution and if you intend to make 
an extursion that way, shall be glad to attend you. And am sir with 
esteem Your most obt. Servant. 
DANIEL CARROLL. 

The land referred to is advertised in “No. 1, Vol.1, of the Mary- 
land Journal and Baltimore Advertiser,” tnder the date of August 
20, 1773, edited, published and printed by William Goddard, at the 
printing office on Market Street, opposite the Coffee House. 

“Mount VERNON, VaA., July 15th, 1773. 

“The subscriber having obtained Patents for upwards of twenty 
thousand acres of land on the Ohio and Great Kanawha (ten thousand 
of which are situated on ‘the banks of the first mentioned river, be- 
tween the mouths of the two Kanawhas, and the remainder on the 
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Great Kanawha or New River, from the mouth or near it, upwards, 
in one continued survey) proposes to divide the same into any sized 
tenements, that may be desired, and lease them upon moderate terms, 
allowing a reasonable number of years rent free, provided, within the 
space of two years from next October, three acres for every fifty con- 
tained in each lot, and proportionately for a lesser quantity shall be 
cleared, fenced and tilled; and that, by or before the time limited for 
the commencement of the first rent, five acres for every hundred, and 
proportionately, as above, shall be enclosed and laid down in good 
grass for meadow; and moreover, that at least fifty good fruit trees 
for every like quantity of land shall be planted on the premises. Any 
persons inclinable to-settle on these lands may be more fully informed 
of the terms by applying to the subscriber, near Alexandria, or in his 
absence, to Mr. Lund Washington; and do well ‘in communicating 
their intentions before the first of October next, in order that a suffi- 
cient number of lots may be laid off to answer the demand. 

“As' these lands are among the first which have been surveyed 
in the part of the country they lie in, it is almost needless to promise 
that none can exceed them in luxuriance of soil, or convenience of 
situation, all of them lying on the banks either of the Ohio or Kana- 
wha, and abounding with fine fish and wild fowl of various kinds, as 
also in most excellent meadows, many of which (by the bountiful 
hand of nature) are, in their present state, almost fit for the scythe. 
From every part of these lands water carriage is now had to Fort Pitt, 
by an easy communication ; and from Fort Pitt, up the Monongahela, 
to Redstone, vessels of convenient burthen, may and do pass continual- 
ly; from whence, by means of Cheat River, and other navigable 
branches of the Monongahela, it is thought the portage to Potowmack 
may, and will, be reduced within the compass of a few miles, to the 
great ease and convenience of the settlers in transporting the produce 
of their lands to market. To which may be added that as patents have 
now actually passed the seals for the several tracts here offered to be 
leased, settlers on them may cultivate and enjoy the lands in peace and 
safety, notwithstanding the unsettled counsels respecting a new colony 
on the Ohio; and as no right money is to paid for these lands, and 
quit rent of two shillings sterling a hundred, demandable some years 
hence only, it is highly presumable that they will always be held upon 
a more desirable footing than where both these are laid on with a very 
heavy hand. And it may not be amiss further to observe, that if the 
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scheme for establishing a new government on the Ohio, in the manner 
talked of, should ever be effected, these must be among the most valu- 
able lands in it, not only on account of the goodness of the soil, and 
the other advantages above enumerated, but from their contiguity to 
the seat of government, which more than probable will be fixed at 
the mouth of tne Great Kanawha. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Bulletin, Nov. 10, ’01. 





Washington The Free Mason. 


The Review of St.Louis quotes THE RESEARCHES as bringing out the 
curious fact that the Nuns of Nantes made a Masonic apron which 
was presented Washington in 1782 and adds: “Surely the good Sisters 
of Nantes did not know what they made when they stitched that 
Masonic apron for General Washington.” 

“By the way, will Mr. Griffin kindly inform The Review whether 
there is positive and reliable evidence that Washington was a free 
Mason ?” 

“Tf you have anything bearing on Washington’s connection with 
Free Masonary I’d like to have it. I do not believe that Washington 
was really a Mason in good standing and at heart. I am writing 
something to that effect and if you have anything handy on the subject 
for or against, let me have it and I shall be your debtor forever. 

“A SUBSCRIBER.”.. 

I have often been asked that question and have answered it: 
Yes, Washington was a Free Mason. There is just as “reliable and 
positive evidence” to show that he was as there is to prove he was 
President. I have not, of course, made investigations of original and 


manuscript Masonic sources but I am well satisfied from many 
sources of information in my seekings in American History that 


Washington was a member of the Masonic Order. 

The latest contribution to the subject is a four columned article 
by Rev. Edward G. Mason in the Public Ledger of Philadelphia 
February 22, 1901. By this it appears that Washington was a member 
of the Fredricksburg, Va., Lodge. Minister Mason relates: 
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“On the lodge minutes under date of November 6, 5752 (1752) 
appears the entry: ‘Reccived of Mr. George Washington for his 
entrance £2,3.’ The minutes of a lodge meeting held November 4th 
show that he was initiated on that night. Then follow these further 
entries : 

“March 3d, 5753 Geo. Washington passed Fellow Craft. August 
4th, 5753 George Washington raised Master Mason.” 

MASONIC HONORS TO WASHINGTON. 

Washington visited Philadelphia in December, 1778, while 
Congress was in session. Masonic services were held in Christ Church 
on St. John’s Day, Monday, December 28, the Rev. William Smith, D. 
D., preaching the sermon. On that occasion about 300 brethren, 
including the members of the Grand Lodge, all newly clothed, formed 
in procession, “His Excellency, our illustrious Brother, George 
Washington, Esq., supported by the Grand Master and his deputy,” 
marching in the parade. An offering for charitable purposes was 
taken, amounting it is said, to more than £400. By order of the Grand 
Lodge, Dr. Smith’s sermon was published in pamphlet form, and the 
proceeds of its sale devoted to helping the poor. It was prefaced by 
the following dedication: 

“To His Excellency, George Washington, Esq., General and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of the United States of North 
America, ihe friend of his country and mankind, ambitious of no 
higher title, if higher were possible, the foliowing sermon, honored 
with his presence when delivered, is dedicated, in testimony of the 
sincerest affection and brotherly esteem of his merit. By order of the 
Brethren. 

“JOHN COATS, 
. Grand Secretary, Pro. Tem.” 

Frem this time on Masonic honors were showered thick and fast on 
Washington. It soon became the custom to devote the first toast at 
Masonic banquets to the theme, “General Washington,” to show him 
special honors whenever he visited a lodge, and a military lodge, for 
which a warrant was granted October 6, 1779, from the Massachusetts 
Grand Lodge, took his name. 

When Washington returned to Mount Vernon at the close of the 
war, the lodge in Alexandria, Va., addressed him a letter of greeting, 
and some months later he became its guest at the festival of St. John 
the Baptist, on which occasion he was made an honorary member of 
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Alexandria Lodge, No. 39. In November, 1788, the lodge, which had 
been working under a charter from the Provincial Grand Lodge 
of Pennsylvania, applied to the Grand Lodge of Virginia for a new 
warrant, requesting further that “Brother George Washington, Esq., 
should be named in the charter as Master of the Lodge.” The request 
was granted, the lodge number being changed to 22. Washington, 
it may be added, had heen elected Master the May previous. In 1804 
the lodge applied for a change of name, and the memory of its dis- 
tinguished Master nas been perpetuated in the title, Alexandria-Wash- 
ington Lodge, No. 22. 

One of the most interesting incidents in Washington’s Masonic 
life took place September 18, 1793, when, clad in the apron and 
other insignia of the Order, and holding in his hand an ivory gavel, 
he took a prominent part in the ceremonies attending the laying of 
the corner-stone of the Natioisi Capitol. On this evasion the 
lodges represented were No. 9, of Georgetown, and No. 22, of Alex- 
andria. Washington marched in the procession between the Grand 
Master on his left, and the Worshipful Master of Alexandria Lodge, 
No. 22, on his right. 

The circumstances of Washington’s death are too well known to 
required 1epetition here. When the end came, Saturday, December 14, 
1719, at the age of 68, there were at least two Masons by his bedside— 
one of them his family physician, Dr. Craik, and the other the Master 
of Alexandria Lodge, Dr. Elisha C. Dick. The funeral arrangements 
were in charge of a committee from the Alexandria Lodge. An emer- 
gent meeting of the lodge was called on Monday, December 16, forty- 
one brethren being present, and {wo visitors, one from Fredericksburg 
and the other from Philadelphia. Another Lodge in Alexandria. 
known as Brooke Lodge, No. 47, met at the same hour. Afterwards 
& joint committee of the two lodges was appointed, and the program 
as arranged by the first committee was adopted. Potomac Lodge} 
No. 9, at Georgetown, and Federal Lodge, No. 15, (now Federal Lodge, 
No. 1), of Washington, were invited to participate, as also the mili-- 
tery companies of Alexandria. The funeral was held Wednesday, 
Deceinber 18. Of the four clergymen present three were members 
of the Alexandria Lodge, one of the latter, the Rev. Mr. Davis, pastor 
of the Alexandria Episcopal Church, officiating. The pall-bearers 
were six members of the same lodge, and the Master of the lodge per- 
formed the Masonic funeral rites. At the close, according to Mason” 
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ic custom, each brother in turn cast a sprig of evergreen upon the 
coffin. On the two succeeding Sundays the Alexandria Masons formed 
ju procession, clothed in mourning habit, and marched to the Presby- 
terian Church, where sermons on Washington’s death were preached. 
Many other services were held in memory of the illustrious dead at 
Mount Vernon, Alexandria and Washington, and later in other more 
distant sections of the country. Of these some were exclusive Masonic 
and in many others Masons had a prominent place. In the cere- 
monies which took place in Philadelphia, December 26, by designation 
of Congress, the Masons participated by official invitation, the Penn- 
sylvania Grand Lodge being convened earlier in the day and addressed 
by the Grand Master, January 1, 1800, a French Lodge in Philadel 
phia, known as L’Amenite, No. 71, held a Lodge of Sorrow, which was 
attended by the Grand Officers and many local Freemasons. Ad- 
dresses were delivered in both French and English. 

News traveled slowly in those days. It was not until De- 
cember 20, that word of Washington’s death reached New York. The 
Grand Lodge was convened three days later, and the Masons of the 
city took part in a public demonstration on the 31st, on which occasion 
the Bible on which Washington had taken his oath as President was 
borne before the Grand Master. The first tiding arrived in Boston 
the 23d, and special Masonic services were held under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Grand Lodge on the 11th of February following. 
Other memorial exercises were held by Grand and local lodges through- 
out the Union, and everywhere the Craftsmen were prominent in all 
demonstrations of the kind. 

Washincton’s devotion to the Order was recognized by non-Ma- 
sons, as well as Masons, and there seemed a general desire to honor 
the fraternity wherever his memory was honored. Much of his Ma- 
sonic correspondence had been published before his death, and had, 
no doubt been widely circulated. In one of these letters, written 
in 1eply to an address from King David’s Lodge, Newport, R. I., he 
had said: “Being persuaded that a just application of the principles 
on which the Masonic fraternity is founded must be productive of pri- 
vate virtue and public prosperity, I shall always be happy to advance 
the interests of the society and to be considered by them as a deserv- 
ing brother.” The prominence accorded the Masonic bodies in all 
public memorial exercises was probably due to a wide acquaintance 
with the fact that Washington had often expressed his opinion of the 
Order in similarly high terms of appreciation. 
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Just a century from the day on which that great life went out 
into the unknown, more than 3000 members of the craft gathered 
about the tomb in Mount Vernon, where rest all that is mortal of the 
patriot, soldier and statesman. The chief address of the day was 
delivered from the piazza of the mansion in which he had died by 
William McKinley, his successor in the Presidential office and a Mason. 

Concerning the Masonic apron made by the Nuns of Nantes Min- 
ister Mason, relates: 

“When Lafayette visited this country in 1784, he brought as a 
present to his former chief and bosom friend a Masonic apron, made 
of white satin, with numerous Masonic ornaments worked in colored 
silk, the whole being the handiwork of Madame Lafayette. This with 
other Masonic emblems was presented in a handsomely finished rose- 
wood box, also embellished with Masonic symbols. The apron re- 
mained at Mount Vernon quite a time after its owner’s death, but 
was finally presented to the Washington Benevolent Society, by whom, 
in turn, it was given to the Pennsylvania Grand Lodge. The box 
became the property of the Alexandria Lodge. Another historic 
apron was presented to Washington, August 10, 1782, by Watson & 
Cassoul, a Franco-American mercantile firm, doing business in France. 
The apron and a Masonic sash was made, at the firm’s order, by some 
nuns in Nantes, and is of satin, wrought with gold and silver tissue, 
aud having the flags of the United States and France mingled with 
various Masonic symbols. These aprons, Hayden says, are often con- 
fused. The latter is now in the possession of Alexandria-Washington 
Lodg:, and is kept in the box in which the Lafayette apron was origin- 
ally placed. When Lafayette visited Alexandria-Washington Lodge 
in 1824, he wore the Watson & Cassoul apron, but from some allusion 
made by him in his remarks on that occasion, it is evident he supposed 
he was wearing the one made by his wife. After so many years the 
mistake wa: entirely natural. The Lafayette apron is worked in silk, 
and has on the frontlet the Mark Master’s circle and secret letters, 
with a beeh:ve as a mark in the centre. For the account of these - 
aprons the writer is almost wholly indebted to Hayden’s book.” 








Commodore Barry and His Admirers. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 5, 1902. 
Editor of the Irish Standard.— 

Philadelphia has a statue of Commodore John Barry on the 
Centennial Fountain of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union in Fair 
mount Park. I have heard it suggested that as next year is the cen- 
tennial of Barry’s death another statue be erected in front of our 
City Hall. It would be easier to do that than to get readers for his 
life. It was proposed last Decoration day that a thousand or more 
Knights of Columbus were to come from Brooklyn, N. Y., to visit 
Barry’s grave at Old St. Mary’s in a space that two dozen people 
would crowd. They would have come had they been permitted, and 
the Knights here had desired them to come. I have one subscription 
from a Knight of Brooklyn. 

There is a Barry branch of the K. of C. here. It applied for 200 
tickets of admission to the launching of the torpedo boat Barry and 
distributed a neat leaflet telling of Barry. I have one subscription 
from that branch for the Life of Barry, which every member has been 
notified I will issue. 

I have sent out nearly 8,000 circulars at a cost of $100 and have 
to-day 193 subscriptions. These notices have been sent to our “prom- 
inents,” our “honorables,” our “esquires,” our orators” and great men 


generally who figure as active leaders and banqueters. I have per- 
sonally solicited no others so as to again demonstrate that our people 
don’t care for such books. 

Our people know nothing of Barry beyond his name and that he 


9)! 


fought in the Revolution. That’s all. They don’t want to know 


more. 

In 1895 I read before the American Historical Association at 
Washington a paper on Barry. It was printed by the government but 
not half a dozen of our people paid fifty cents for a copy. 

In 1897 I issued 200 copies of as complete a history as available 
documents permitted, in a book of 265 pages at $2 a copy. Not over 
twenty copies were bought by Catholics. As the number decreased 
the price increased. The United States government bought twenty- 
five at $2.50. The rest went to collectors of Americana and libraries 
(not Catholic). The Portland, Me., Public Library paid $15 for its 
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copy. The last copy sold for $20 but that went to a Catholic priest, 
Father Scully, of Cambridge, Mass. 

A year ago Commodore Barry’s papers owned by an autograph col- 
lector, of Wilmington, Del., over fifty years, came to auction. The 
Library of Congress bought a few. A Protestant gentleman of New 
York paid $1,400 for a good share. Hon. John D. Crimmins, of New 
York, and a few friends here gave me authority to buy what I wanted 
at their charge, but prices were so enormous, because dealers had 
directions to buy at any cost, that I got but few, and these at my own 
expense. I would not waste friends’ money but take the chance of 
examining the papers by consent of the purchasers. 

I have been to Washington and New York and have examined 
and copied all desired. Those of Dr. Emmet in the Lenox Library 
are now being copied forme. Time, labor and money have been spent 
without limitation to get all about the Commodore. What for? Just 
to gratify myself and gather all that pertains to those who served my 
Country or my Church. 

Though Barry was the foremost naval character of the American 
Revolution, getting the first command and fighting the last battle in 
command of the best vessel the United States had, being appointed 
the head of the new navy, he is yet unknown. ‘Those of his own race 
and creed don’t know him and don’t want to know. 

Captain Hobson, in telling at the Pan American Exposition the 
deeds of the Navy and naming twenty-one “conspicuous” in service, 
hadn’t Barry in his list. 

The head of the leading publishing house in this city, from whom 
I got an estimate of cost of publication, had never heard of Barry. A 
leading publisher of New York declared Barry’s name not “sufficiently 
familiar” to justify publication of his life. 

Catholics complain that he is not paraded conspicuously in our 
history, and the Church Progress, as you remark, grumbled that a 
gunboat and not a small torpedo boat, was not named after him. 

When we know our own, others will know and honor them. 
Neither Irish nor Catholics know what their own have done in this 
country. They boast but cannot prove. The truth is our people are 
not bookish—they don’t read books—they haven’t a love for books, 
and that, says Archbishop Ireland, is next to the love of God. 

A monument is not a book. I am certain I could collect more 
money to build a statue for our City Hall plaza from people who don’t 
know anything about Barry than would give one dollar for a book 
that would, if they read it, tell them why a statue was proper. 

Respectfully, 
Martin 1. J. Gaorr.s. 
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Saint Patrick’s Pence in New Jersey 1682. 


In May 1682 an attempt was made by the Legislature to secure 
for West Jersey a separate coinage, and there appears to the world 
Mark Newbie, 2 member of the Socicty of Friends sud one of the 
earliest settlers o1 the site of Gloucester. 

The necessity for a coin of small denomination was severely felt, 
and Newbie, who evidently had in his possession a quantity of copper 
coins, was empowered to supply the demand. 

The Act provides 

That Mark Newbie’s half-pence called Patrick’s half-pence, shall 
from and after th said eighteenth inst. pass for half-pence current 
of this Province, provided, he, the said Mark, give security to the 
speaker of this House for the use of the General Assembly from time 
to time being, that he the said Mark, his executors and administrators, 
shall and will change the said half-pence for pay equivalent upon de~ 
mand: provided also that no person or persons be hereby obliged to 
take more than five shillings in one payment. 

The coins were immediately placed in circulation. Newbie gave 
security for ihe issuance of his pence and to this day the coppers may 
be found lodged in private hands in parts of New Jersey. 

From over sea the transplantation, practically in bulk, of a 
considerable quantity of copper coins, suggests the inquiry as to the 
nature of the coins ihemselves, and as to the manner in which they 
came into the pozsess:0n of Mark Newbie. Unfortunately the origin 
of the coins is still open to controversey. Among tne views taken 
by numismatists one finds that the Newbie or Patrick pence were 
models of Papist c1rigin of the time of Charles I, upon the occasion of 
the Protestant massacre, that they were Dublin tokens, or that they 
were authorized by the Kilkenny Assembly, prototypes in silver 
having been wintcd on the Continent, and brorgt into Ireland, 
when money was scarce for use by the confederated army. That 
there were several varieties is well known, the most common being: 
on the obverse a kneeing crowned king—David, prebabiv, or even 
Charles who was fond of music—playing a harp. Above is a crown 
in brass with the legend “Floreat Rex.” The reverse shows Saint Pat- 
rick, with a trefoil in his right and a crozier in his left hand, sur- 
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rounded by people; at his left is a shield charged with three castles 
and legend “Ecce Grex.” Another reverse represents Saint Patrick 
stretching his right hand, driving away reptiles and serpents, whilst 
in his left hand is a metropolitan cross, and on the extreme right is 
a metropolitan cross and in the extreme left a church. The legend 
of the latter is “Quiescot Plebs.” 

That Mark Newbie secured these coins in Ireland is probable true, 
as it was from Ireland, on the 19th of September, 1681, that he 
embarked in a narrow sterned bark called “Ye Owner’s Adventure,” 
commanded by Mate Dagget. 

After a voyage of ten months he arrived, by the grace of God 
within “ye Capes of ye De La Ware,” and after spending the Winter 
in the vicinity of Salem, finally took up a twentieth share of land, 
nearly midway between Cooper’s Creek and Newton Creek, in what 
is known as the-{frish Tenth. Occupying positions of trust in the 
Society and in the Assembly, Newbie became one of the most pro- 
minert men in the colony. He did not live to see the outcome of his 
project, to cireulate Patrick’s pence, dying early in 1683, and leaving 
a balance of £30 due West Jersey. With his death the story of 
the Newbie coppers closed forever. (New Jersey as a Colony andasa 
State. Vol. 1, p. 247-8.) 





The Osage Indians by treaty at Canville, Kansas, Sept. 29th 
1865, granted one section of land in trust to the Catholic Mission, 
(18th Report Bureau Ethnology p. 836.) This seems to be the only 
such land cession made by an Indian tribe, from the organization of 
the government to 1894, when the “Schedule of Indian Land Cessions” 
was compiled. | 





A. S. De Peyster, Commandant, writing to the Captain Lang 
Jade from Mickilimackinac 18th April 1777, said: 

“Mr. Lamothe arrived here on the 11th of this month and brings 
us very good news, that General Howe, near New York, has gained 
two battles lately, and it is hoped the Americans are very much de- 
pressed, and have made overtures of accommodation. 

“However General Carlton had determined to join General Howe 
early in the Spring near Albany, in order to give a decisive blow and 
teach them the respect due their King.” 


Wis. His. Soc. Coll. Vol. VIII p. 220. 
Was this Father De La Motte? 





A New Church in an Old Town. 


Cahokia, 11}'nois, is about to erect a fine new church. The place 

has a curious history. At the beginning of the last century it was 
known as Tamarois. Here priests of the Episcopal Seminary of Que- 
hee fourided a mission, obtained land, set up mills, ai:d did all in their 
pewer to encourage the settlers to prosper and thriv2, Hee Rev. J. 
3 de Saint Cosme, soon after 1700 founde] the Chureh of the Holy 
Family. . Here Rev. Messrs. Gaston and Courrier labored, both Saint 
Cosme and Gaston being slain by Indians. The chapel was main- 
tained till the fall of the Prench power in Canada, when the priest 
in charge abandoned Cahokia. It was attended from time to time 
by the Recollect Father Luke Collet and by the Jesuit Father Meurin 
who managed to escape to the English side of the Mississippi. 

Rev. Peter Gibault, the patriot priest, next endeavored to restore 
religion, aud during the American Revolution Rev. John F. Hubert, 
afterwards Bishop of Quebec, labored here for a time. By 1786 the 
old wooden church, neglected and uncared for, fell from sheer decay. 
The German Carmelite Father, Father Paul of St. Peter, early in 
1786 induced his flock to begin the erection of a new church which 
was to cost 15,000 or 16,000 livres. This structure, however, was 
more economically erected. It was a mere log chapel, but subsequent- 
ly clapboarded, it has stood to the present time. Floods reached it 
from time to time, but never swept it away. Last June Rev. Mr. 
Meifuss laid the corner stone of a new church which has been solidly 
built of stone at a cost of at least $20,000. It has recently been 
solemnly dedicated by Bishop Janssen, of Belleville, and the church 
of the old Carmelite Fathers, becomes the schoolhouse of the parish. 

{John Gilmany Shea in Catholic News, Dec. 17th, 1890.] 





L’Abbe Desmoulins, Roman Catholic curate at Baton Rouge, has 
caused much excitement there by refusing to suffer Masonie symbols, 
to be united to the ceremonies of the church at a funeral, The 
‘Trustees of the church have applied to the Bishop of Louisiana that 
he may direct the curate to conform to their wishes on this subject. 

The Erin, Phila. Vol. 1, No. 17, 1823. 
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Catholic Historical Notes. 


Rev. Martin I. J. Griffin, son of Editor Tor Researcnues, was, 
on May 24th, 1902, ordained Priest by the Most Rev. John Ireland, 
Archbishop of St. Paul. He was born September 10th, 1874, and 
received his education at parochial schools, and at La Salle and St. 
Joseph’s Colleges, before entering the Seminary of St. Paul. 

His first Mass was celebrated at the Church of Our Lady of 
Mercy, Philadelphia, Rev. Gerald P. Coghlan, Rector, on Sunday, 
June Ist. Rev. Daniel I. McDermott, Rector of Old St. Mary’s, 
preached the sermon. 

Seldom has there been such a demonstration on the occasion of a 
young Priest’s first Mass. 

I am indeed grateful beyond telling at the evidence of good-will 
and friendship manifested towards my son. He has been the recipient 
of favors, courtesies and evidences of kindness from a great host of 
friends, not only in Philadelphia, but from all parts of the country. 

Father Griffin is attached to the Archdiocese of St. Paul. 


John Adams in writing to Rev. Dr. Morse, from Quincy, May 
15th, 1815, said: 

“Unitarianism is represented as only thirty years old in New 
England. I can testify as a witness to its old age. Sixty-five years 
ago my own minister, the Rev. Lemuel Briant, Dr. Jonathan May- 
hew of the West Church in Boston, the Rev. Mr. Shute of Hingham. . 
and perhaps equal to all, if not above all, the Rev. Mr. Gray of Hing- 
ham, were Unitarians. Among the laity, how many could I name, 
lawyers, physicians, tradesmen, farmers....... There is, my dear 
Doctor, at present existing.in the world a Church philosophic, as 
subtle, as learned, as hypocritical, as the Holy Roman Catholic, apos- 
toli¢ and Oecumenical Church. This philosophical Church was 
originally English. Voltaire learned it from Lord Herbert, Hobbes, 
Morgan, Collins, Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, etc., etc.,” Ete. 

[A. L. S. Sold at Davis and Harvey’s, Phila., Nov. 29th, 1901.] 
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Books printed by Bishop David. 

“Vindication of the Catholic Doctrine, concerning the Use of and 
Veneration of Images, the honor and Invocation of Saints and the 
keeping and honoring of their relics,” 64 pp. 

“Defence of the Vindication of the Catholic Doctrine concerning 
the Use and Veneration of Images, ete., in answer to the reply of 
Rev. Nathan Hall,” 106 pp. 

“Address to his brethren of other Professions on the rule of 
faith,” 56 pp. 

“True Piety,” published in Baltimore. 

Catholic Hymn Book. 1815. 

In 1825 he published “Catechism of the Diocese of Bardstown” 
printed by authority of Rt. Rev. Benedict Joseph Flaget, Bishop of 
Bardstown. 


Rev. George Jurkin in an address at Lafayette College, Sept. 
21st 1842, said: 

“God who made man free, provided an asylum and a home for 
Protestantism in North America.” 

“The just by faith shall live;” this doctrine produced the Re- 
formation and the Reformation produced these United States. Speak- 
ing in the belief that Sir Walter Raleigh had been in America he said, 
“Raleigh kindled his zeal colonization at Coligni’s torch and thus an 
impulse, the impulse was here given which ultimately doubled the 
population of England and particularly of transporting thither an 
American tuber and filled America with the surplus population of 
Protestants which the root produced.” 

“There are now about 150,000 Roman Catholic voters in the 
United States, and no man who has looked into the history of the 
Papacy, can doubt her ability to command them all upon an emer” 
gency. But now, there never has been a canvass for the Chief Magis- 
trate of this nation, where that number, or perhaps even half of it, 
would not have decided the fate of candidates. 

The unhappy divisions of this Protestant nation about matter of 
very inferior moment, have already thrown the balance of power into 
the Roman Catholic hands, and our next president will most probably 
be chosen at Vienna or at Rome.” 
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The following extract from an address on Marquette delivered be- 
fore the Chicago Historical Society by Franklin MacVeagh, Esq., is 
of intercst ax showing the current of thou:sh! among cdueuted laymen 
of the different sects: 

Marquette and his compeers travelled on snowshoes when they 
did not go barefoot ; they lived on moss when they could not luxurious- 
ly feast upon pounded maize; they lived in bark huts when fortunate 
enough to sleep indoors; and they died of labor and exposure when- 
they were not murdered by the Indians. The missions, therefore, 
existed without great revenues, and the most they asked of their- 
friends at home was prayers, for the souls they had come to save. 

Nor let us fail to conceive the phenomenal nobleness of these 
Frenchmen, because they were heroes and martyrs in the name of a 
Church that may not be ours, and which expresses itself in ways that 
we may not prefer. Whosesoever Church it is and whosesoever it is. 
not, it is at least a great Church beyond compare; and it has in its 
history splendid epochs, when it commanded greater self-sacrifice and 
higher endeavor than Christianity has otherwise known since its first 
lofty days. One such epoch, raised distinctly above the level of the 
centuries, was the epoch of the_French Jesuits in North America. 
They were the elect of a society, which had a first claim upon the most 
fervent souls. The record: of humanity wi!i be sought in vain for 
the story of purer lives, of mvre steadfast apostleship, ur of sterner 
martyrdoms. Jogues, Bressani, Daniel, K:ebeuf, Lalen:ant, Garnier, 
Marquett, living and dying, illustrated the Icfticst virtue in the 
world. No praise is too extravagant, no language is too sacred to- 
apply to them. They were a “glorious company of apostles,” they 
were a “noble army of martyrs.” 


In “Letters of Col. Wm. Byrd, 2d. of Westover, Va.” in Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, October, 1901,, on page 123,. 
Byrd writes to Mrs. Otway, the 2d of October, 1735.” 

“Most of our family has been visited this Fall with your Kentish. 
Distemper. We have swallowed the Bark [Jesuit’s bark—Peruvian 
bark}]—but know not whether we should curse the Jesuits for filling 
our mouths with so bad a taste, or bless them for discovering so good! 
& medicine.” 

Ave Magia, May 25th, 1901. 
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Heathen lands and heathen people belonged by papal donation 
to the Soldiers of the Cross; they were the heritage of the Church. 

The plea of conversion answered equally for conquest and sub- 
jugation of the natives on their own soil, and for transporting taem 
to the scenes and sharers of a pure and saving faith. 

[Geo. E. Ellis, in Nar. Am. and Crit. His. Vol. 11 p. 302.] 


In New York, the Assembly in 1691 declared the Act of 1683, 
whereby religious toleration was allowed to be “null and _ void.” 
The Bill of Rights specially excluded Papists. It was repealed in 
1697, by King William, but in 1700 an Act was passed whereby any 
Jesuit priest and Popish missionary was deemed and accounted “an 
incendiary, and a disturber of the public peace and safety and an 
enemy of the true Christian religion and shall be adjudged to suffer 
perpetual imprisonment.” To harbor a priest was to become subject 
to a penalty of £200 and three days in the pillory. 

The return made by Mayor Merritt of New York city to Gov. 
Fletcher, shows but nine Catholics in that city on June 13th, 1696. 


Rev. John Carroll writing from Baltimore January 30th 1789, 
to Mathew Carey, publisher, of Philadelphia, said: 

“T must take this occasion to thank you sincerely for some very 
pertinent observations interspersed in your Museum on the illiberal 
treatment of Roman Catholics in some, indeed in most, of the United 
States. 

“After having contributed in proportion to their numbers, equally 
at least with every other denomination, to the establishment of in- 
dependence and run every risk in common with them, it is not only 
contradictory to the vowed principles of equality in religious rights, 
but a flagrant act of injustice to deprive them of those advantages 
to the acquirement of which they so much contributed. 

“T wrote and sent a few reflections on this subject for the Colum- 
bian Magazine about 18 months ago, but the editor after violating 
his engagement, made in the outset of his work and delaying the 
publication for many months, printed it at length with unjustifiable 
retrenchment.” 

It appeared in The Columbian Magazine of Philadelphia, in 
supplement to first Volume, December, 1787, pages 881-2. 





